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Charivaria 


“Doctor GOEBBELS’ Invasion Threat,” says a newspaper. 
The Home Guard wonder whether he will come by aeroplane 
like Hess, or have himself catapulted. 


°o ° 


A neutral observer describes Herr HITLER as “looking 
rather distressed.” 
talking about him. 


Perhaps he thinks somebody has been 
° ° 


In view of the impending 
shortage it is whispered, 
by the way, that. neutral 
observers are to be rationed 
in the autumn. 


>) °o ° 
A car that bends in the 
middle has been invented 
in Australia. It is etiquette 


for a pedestrian who knows 
the driver to do the same. 








° ° 


“A great amount of useful information was given by the 
demonstrator, who dealt with fruit and vegetable preserving very 
extensively, and concluded with details of chutney-making. The 
highlight of her talk was how to bottle fruit without fruit, which 

_needless to say attracted much attention.”—Northern Paper. 


Especially as then you don’t need a bottle either. 
° ° 


Storks, says an ornithologist, sleep very little. Doctors 
have long known that these birds keep very irregular hours. 


A German was recently detained by the police in Portugal. 
An amazing feature of the incident was that he was just a 
tourist. 

° ° 


Criticizing the B.B.C. interval signal, a writer says that 
first and foremost an interval signal should be soothing. 
Then why not just use the 
interval ? 

° ° 


A picture of the two Axis 
dictators on the Eastern 
Front shows that they are 
out of step. Perhaps the 
Duce will now admit that 
when he entered the war he 
did start off on the wrong 
foot. 

° ° 


A plumber was stung by 
a wasp in the Strand. The 
effect soon wore off, however. 





° ° 


“Rotary CLuB CANTEEN.—The management committee desire 
to express sincere thanks for the following gifts:—Mrs. Vaughan, 
Mrs. Wormington, Mrs. Tuckey, Mrs. Bradbury, Mrs. P. Smith, 
Mr. Gamble, and Mr. Lodge.”—Local Paper. 


But nobody knows where to put them. 


° ° 


There has been a shortage of beer in the public-houses of 
a famous English spa. It is doubtful, however, if regular 
customers are taking the waters to any extent. 
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Reverie 


thinking how its exile from its old way of life 

symbolized all the horror and misery which the 
Nazis have brought into Europe during the past two years; 
ike breaking-up of innocent pleasures, of the joys of make- 
believe and simple-hearted romance. 

No longer anywhere, I supposed, did the great circuses 
go thundering into quiet towns, as I had seen one years ago 
roaring into Carcassonne with its petrol-driven van-loads 
of performing lions and bearded dames; nor were the great 
tents.spread anywhere above supporting poles, the sawdust 
scattered, and the tight-reined horses sent ambling into the 
ring to carry on their broad backs whole families of glittering 
ladies and gentlemen. I thought of all the circuses I had 
seen in this country, in Germany, in Italy, in Copenhagen, 
and especially of one in Western Eire on a Sunday night, 
where since the opening was delayed for a religious cere- 
mony, the Civic Guard had kindly broken into a public- 
house for my benefit, and treated me to beer while they 
told me of the difficulties they had in hunting down illicit 
Whisky-stills, the only compensation for their hard way of 
life being the-sport with gun and rod which they could 
get round the lake islands in the course of their duties. 
I thought of Olympia. I thought of seals. I thought of 
bears on bicycles. I thought also of the enormous literature 
of the circus, and its place in art and on the screen. I 
do not know how many authors have told me of the acrid 
tang (it was always an acrid tang) that went to the 
nostrils, and of their first vision of feminine beauty, their 
first knowledge that women were not in truth shaped 
like hour-glasses but possessed two lower limbs. The 
heroes of novelists and their heroines were always, it 
seemed, running away to share the strange life of the 
circus, and inhale its acrid tang. 

I had not meant originally to buy my elephant. A 
careless inclination of my head or hand during the fiercest 
of the bidding had caused the auctioneer to knock it down 
to me, and I had not liked to refuse, although I should have 
preferred perhaps a tiger, or a cream-coloured pony, or a 
trapeze artist, or a couple of clowns, or even the ring- 
master’s elegant hunting-costume, for it is not certain how 


\ I led my elephant down the lane, I could not help 


LOWN WHSON FF 





“ What with one thing and another it’s all one can 
do these days to keep one’s head below water.” 


I am to be clothed during the coming winter, so many 
coupons have I sacrificed to the rapacity of my female 
relatives. 

But some form of souvenir, I felt, I must surely take 
away from the dispersal of this great and famous travelling 
show, for it was the first that in early boyhood I had ever 
seen, and the soft trumpeting at this moment of my huge 
and sombre companion made me ask myself (for I know the 
great age that is attained by elephants) whether it was not 
maybe the self-same voice which had charmed me then, 
when I had sat spell-bound on a hard seat gazing at all this 
alien splendour, a truant, like Ruth, from my home. I 
gave ita bun. It is true that I probably broke my country’s 
laws in doing so, but that has been no unusual experience 
of late, and I was in a reckless mood, for the whole problem 
of feeding my new playmate was beginning to vex my mind. 
I knew that it required a ton of hay, but I could not 
remember whether it was a ton a day or a ton a week, and 
I was not cognisant of the current prices of hay, nor where, 
except in the suburban gardens of London, it could be 
readily procured. 

Sitting down by the roadside under a hedge (the night 
gathering round me) I continued to dream my dreams. 
The circus, I fancied, held a curious place in civilization. 
Pompey, to endear himself to the public of ancient Rome, 
had given an exhibition which lasted five days, during 
which five hundred lions and twenty elephants had been 
destroyed, and doubtless under .the rule of the Emperors 
this record had frequently been surpassed; but as time 
went on the vicarious ferocity in which the circus had its 
origin was tamed. Humanitarianism crept in. One 
ceased to go to the circus in order to watch five hundred 
lions being destroyed. One went to see twenty lions 
standing on stools. Elephants were not slaughtered by 
Nubian slaves. They lifted their keepers tenderly in the 
air, or knelt on them without hurting them. Very often 
they played cricket with little caps on their heads. I had 
seen them doing that. I wondered whether mine did. 
Having no bat or ball with me, and not knowing the 
Hindustani for “Play” I was unable to find out. In any 
case the scattering of circuses, the unemployment of so 
many creatures of the jungle, and so many talented horses 
and dogs, the calling-up of so many fearless acrobats male 
and female (would they become parachutists, I wondered) 
for the purposes of war was a measure of the barbarianism 
in which the world had been plunged by a Bavarian 
house-painter, and once again I thought wistfully of my 
great project—when hostilities are over—of having him 
taken about the world on wheels in a gaudily-decorated 
cage and exhibited for a fee, perhaps among a performing 
troupe of apes, so that he might be a lesson to humanity 
for a long while to come. 

I was thinking thus of these things when I felt the moist 
tip of my elephant’s trunk searching eagerly the pockets of 
my coat in the hope, I imagined, of finding more buns; I 
was wrong. He discovered a little book, drew it out, and 
flung it contemptuously over the hedge into a field. It 
was my pocket manual of memory training. . . 


I awoke and found me on the cold hillside. No. I awoke 
and found me in my familiar arm-chair, I remembered that 
I had forgotten, in spite of a hundred good resolutions, in 
spite even of an eloquent leader in The Times, to be present 
at the final dissolution and sale of Lord George Sanger’s 
Circus. EVoE. 
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“Up to the war I used to collect cigarette pictures—that would be before your time, of course.” 


A \HE first week it grows well and 
you have hopes of looking 
presentable in a few weeks. 

Then it stops completely and you 

merely look unshaved for at least a 

fortnight. Eventually you reach the 

stage when people realize you are 
growing a beard, and after five weeks 
you are ready for the first trim. 

For this great event it is advisable 
to choose a small and _ insignificant 
shop: fashionable barbers think you 
are a survivor from a torpedoed ship 
and shave off the hard-won whiskers 
before you realize what is happening. 
It is undeniably a thrill to be able to 
say, for the first time, “Haircut and 
beard-trim, please.” 

The haircut is merely a preliminary 
to the greater event: when it is over, 
you are ‘tilted back in the chair, but 
not so far as when being shaved. The 
man gazes at you for a long time, 
fondly—for barbers appreciate a change 
from routine—and says, “Pointed, 
square, or rounded, Sir?” I plumped 


Beard -Lore 


for “pointed” the first time, after 
considerable discussion, but now I try 
each in turn. It would bore you to go 
through the whole procedure, but I 
must mention two points which may 
be of value to future beard cultivators. 
Keep your eyes shut when the barber 
uses the scissors, otherwise the little 
bits blind you; and don’t hit out when 
the man pulls the end: he does it quite 
gently and only to improve the shape. 

The first trim denotes adolescence; 
after the second you can consider the 
beard full-grown, unless you intend to 
sport a flowing affair a couple of feet 
long. I don’t know how long that 
would take. 

There are several advantages about 
beards. Firstly, shaving is unnecessary, 
so you can stay an extra quarter of 
an hour in bed. Secondly, you have 
a never-failing topic of conversation; 
most people are too polite to mention 
the subject themselves, but long to 
talk about it, so you need only start 
the ball rolling and any gap in the 


conversation is filled with an outburst 
of chatter. Thirdly, your face changes 
after each visit to the barber, particu- 
larly if you go to a different shop each 
time. Lastly, when thinking, a beard 
is more satisfactory to stroke than a 
mere chin. 

A beard does not, however, keep you 
warm and, in spite of what the 
doctors say, I am convinced that no 
beard ever prevented a man from 
catching cold. It does, on the other 
hand, stop spray stinging your face, 
and that used to be very painful after 
a blunt-bladed shave. 

The only real disadvantage is the 
five weeks of unkempt appearance at 
the beginning. 

A beard has little appreciable affect 
on the reactions of the fair sex after 
the first shock is over. I maintain this 
in spite of a poll taken some time ago 
by a daily paper, when the results 
showed that about 99 per cent. of the 
voters said they would have nothing 
to do with a bearded man. 
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gi HE Moon, sextile to the Sun 
and square to Mars on Tuesday 
this week, indicates interest- 
ing events in which Spain will figure, 
with General Franco making big 
decisions 

Golly ! 

“You will hear of good work by a 
new invention of ours that has been 
well ‘tried-out.’ It will cause havoc 
to the Nazi ‘sky-raiders.’”’ 

Good. But, I say ! 

What ? 

If it’s “new,” it must be a military 
secret. Ought these star-merchants to be 
allowed to warn the Huns ? 

I should have said, not. But what 
d’you think of this? This is a different 
fellow: 

“What interests me enormously is 
the fact, signalled from my charts, of a 
Third Front. It looks to me as though 
in a very few days the opportunity 
will arise. 

Location: Eastern Mediterranean 
probably. But please remember that 
I mentioned an effort in the North. 
Spitzbergen confirms me in this. More 
is coming there.” 

My hat! He predicts two new 
offensives—by us ! 

One in the Eastern Mediterranean— 
which must mean Libya: and one in 
the North. 

D’you think he’s right ? 

For all I know, he’s right. For all I 
know, he really gets it from the stars. 
For all I know, his paper has secret 
information. But blow me if he ought 
to publish it! And the righter he is, 
the wronger; so to speak. 

Perhaps we're using him to deceive 
the enemy. 

Then why do we let him predict 
moves in the North just before we do 
Spitzbergen ? 

We thought they’d think we meant 
Norway, perhaps ? 

I found an old column of one of the 
big star-boys the other day, dated 
June 25th, 1939. It says: 

“Bred by stellar configurations which 
have been recurrent since the summer 
of 1938, the jitter-bug is still droning 
his dolorous buzz . 

“To reassure ourselves, let us consult 
the stars. They indicate clearly that, 
providing we can weather the last of 
the present series of crises scheduled 
for mid-July, the situation will ease 
beyond all anticipation in the later 
months of 1939.” 

Golly! I suppose he’d say he was 
covered by the “‘ providing.” 

I dare say he would. But he wasn’t. 








Little Talks 


We did weather all the crises—up to 
August. 

And the situation in “‘the later months 
of 1939” could scarcely be described as 
“easing” ? 

No. But in March, 1939, the same 
chap was even more confident. He 
predicted ‘‘No World War in 1939-40.” 

And didn’t the great Mr. Blake foretell 
that there would be no war in Europe 
during the neat ten years ? 

He did. Well, well. When’s your 
birthday ? 

January 25th. 

Well, you can relax. The star-boy of 
the Sunday says: “Suggest you 
spend the whole week as quietly as 
possible.” 

But, I say—I’ve got a new job! I’m 
in the M.A.P. 

Can’t help it. This is the most 
popular man of the lot, they say; and 
people swear by him. He says: “‘ Quite 
a pleasant period, but offers little 
prospect of immediate success with 
ambitious schemes.” 

All this is very disappointing. We 
were going to send some fighters to 
Russia. 

Better not, this week. 

But, look here, you’re wrong. Here’s 
the “ Sunday C: .” And the chappie 
here says I’m going to have “a busy 
active week, in which opposition will be 
met and overcome” ! _ 

That’s grand. You’ll-be able to send 
those fighters, after all. 

Half-a-mo ! Let’s have a casting vote. 
Here’s the “ Sunday P—.” This wizard 
says : “‘ Periods of tension, and you will 
be confronted by out-of-the-ordinary 
events, all of which can be extremely 
productive if you follow the advice of a 
friend in authority.” 

That seems to support Number Two. 
I should send those fighters. 

I’m not sure. What does the “ Sunday 
” say ? 

“Turn in current of business affairs 
on Monday Fe 

But I haven’t got any ! 

“which might be to your advan- 
tage. Arguments about correspondence, 
relatives’ affairs, a journey .. .” 

For the fighters ? 

No, you. ‘Family elders take up 
your time and thought.” 

That looks like Number One again. 
I'll sit quiet and think about how to 
evacuate Aunt Mabel. 

Yes. ‘Two all,” I think. 

Got any more ? 

Yes. The Sunday C——. 
**Not too good a week.” 

« Blow! 








E 








It says, 
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“Business losses to those you love 
are likely, and accidents and news of 
the death of an old friend or relative 
are foreshadowed.” 

Good Lord! Aunt Mabel again! I 
wonder what’s going to happen to her ? 

Won’t she be evacuated ? 

No. And she’s simply surrounded by 
targets, the dear old thing. 

I expect there’s going to be a blitz— 
and she'll be in it. 

How cheering you are, old boy! But 
I expect you’re right. I'd better take her 
to Burbleton for a week. 

That’s no good. You'll only bring 
the blitz to Burbleton. 

I hadn't thought of that. 

What have you decided about the 
fighters ? 

Lord, I’d forgotten them—I’m so 
worried about Aunt Mabel. How does 
the voting go, do you think, about the 
fighters ? 

About three to two against, I should 


say. But I confess I’m in a bit of a 
muddle. 

So am I. What sort of a week have 
you got ? 


Well, Chap One says: “Monday 
and Tuesday taken up with personal 
affairs, Wednesday and Thursday with 
financial ways and means.” 

Doesn't leave much time for work. 

No. I was born under Leo, you see. 
And Wizard Number Two says: “A 
treacherous week. You will do well to 
avoid anything unusual. Stick to 
routine as much as possible: don’t 
try experiments.” 

On the whole then, as far as you and 
I are concerned, the war-effort will be 
practically stagnant. 

I’m not so sure. Number Three 
says: ‘“‘A move on your part will cause 
sensational repercussions.” 

Golly ! 

And Number Four says: “ Benefits 
due in first half of week, culminating 
in a major move on Tuesday . 





Some smashing great piece of 
“routine”? ? 
No doubt. “Others give welcome 


support which enables you to forge 
ahead.” 

“Forge ahead” ? But I thought 

“Care needed, however, on Wednes- 
day.” 

The other days being devoted to a 
reckless round of sensational routine ? 

No doubt. So now we both know 
exactly where we are. 

In the old days they used to burn 
witches at the stake. 

There was something in it. 


A. Pe 
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They’ll Laugh at Anything 


5 ELL, I don’t know,” said the conductor, wiping 
his face with a blue silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Usually 


we tell people Oley.” 

“Owley?” said the comedian, his pencil poised. 

“No, Oley. It’s a district a little to the east of here— 
an 83 bus or a 26 tram - 

The clarinet interrupted “It’s an injustice, that’s what 
it is. I live in Oley, and there’s nothing funny about it. 
I assure you there’s nothing funny about it at all.” 

“Well, there never is, really,” the comedian amiably 
admitted. ‘The names we use are all perfectly good places. 
Point is, do a lot of the audience think they’re funny.” 

“That feller last week didn’t get much of a laugh with 
Oley,” said the conductor reflectively. “Maybe they ’re 
growing out of it.” F 

“They never grow out of anything,” the drummer 
declared. “That’s the sort of thing they grow into.” 

“All depends how it’s put over,” the comedian reminded 
the conductor. 

“Oh, he put it over all right. He came on rubbing his 
face and said ‘That’s the last time I get my moustache 
shaved off by a barber in Oley.’” 

“Hm. And they didn’t laugh?” 

“Only a little.” 

“T didn’t laugh at all,” said the clarinet. 

“Well, maybe ‘barber’ was the wrong idea,” the 
comedian suggested. ‘What sort of trades is Oley 
known for?” 

“Well, barbers as much as anything. 
barbers. There’s four barbers,” said 
“within a hundred yards in Elm Street.” 

“Two hundred yards,” said the clarinet. 

The drummer said “Nonsense. Why, when you pass that 
one with the clockwork pole you’re almost opposite the 
one with a skull in the window.” 

“Skull my eye,” the clarinet said, indignantly. ‘“That’s 
a wax head of a beautiful maiden.” 

“With a wig.” 

“Circa 1900,” the second violin put in. 

‘““Never mind,” said the comedian. “If there’s all those 
barbers there must be a laugh to be got out of Oley barbers 
somehow. I’ll consider it.” 

The clarinet shook his head discontentedly. “TI still say 
it’s an injustice,” he said. “And the way we keep on telling 
these new chaps week after week about Oley, why Oley’ll 
soon be in the language like Wigan, and if you live 
there 

“Well, I used to live at Wigan,” the first violin 
interrupted. “Didn’t hurt me.” 

“T don’t say it hurts anybody. I 

“T can see,” observed the drummer in a deep reflective 
voice, ““where it might sour a man’s spirit.” 

The conductor said “And do you know how Wigan got 
into the language? It’s a theory of mine. It all started 
with just this sort of thing.” 

“Well, of course it did,” said the clarinet. 

“The visiting comedian,” the conductor went on, 
“would ask people round about this district, or somewhere 
else in the north-west, for a place local people laughed at, 
and they’d say Wigan.” 

“Well, of course they would,” said the drummer, who 
came from Southampton. 

“No, I mean before,” said the conductor. “Long before 
Wigan was supposed to be funny all over the country. 
A lot of comedians made their name in the north, or came 





” 


We'd told him 
the drummer, 
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from the north, and either they’d think Wigan funny 
because it was the local funny town, or they’d ask, and 
fellers like us’d give °em the name. So they’d mention 
Wigan when they made any kind of local reference. And 
then people telling each other the jokes afterwards is 

“You mean people actually tell each other the kind of 
jokes comedians make ?”’ the first violin said incredulously. 

“Ssh,” said the drummer. ‘“We’ve got company.” 

“People telling each other about the jokes,” the conductor 
persisted, “‘would still say ‘Wigan,’ not realizing it wasn’t 
an essential part of the story. So there you are. In due 
course it got to be thought that Wigan was an essential 
part of the joke, even in Cornwall or Stornoway.” 

“T see what you mean,” the comedian said. 

“Didn’t even have to be a local funny town,” said the 
conductor. “Just a local reference. Audiences’ll always 
laugh just to hear some local place mentioned on the stage.” 

“You’re right,” the comedian said. “Once I got to a 
place only just in time for the first house, no time for a 
rehearsal with the orchestra, no time for a word with the 
conductor or anything. The biggest laugh I got that night 
was with the name of a street I’d seen out of the taxi on 
the way from the station, the only local name I knew. I 
tell you, they'll laugh at anything if it’s put over right.” 

“They'll laugh at anything,” the drummer said in a low 
tone, “if they happen to feel like laughing. It’s like 
newspaper letter-writers—they’ll write about anything, 
because they’re letter-writers. They would write, anyway; 
so they can always find an excuse.” 

“But you’ve got to get them ‘into the mood, that’s it,” 
said the comedian. “That’s why I ask you boys for a 
place-name reference. It’s sure-fire. Oley, eh,” he added, 
rolling the name round his tongue. 

The clarinet shook his head, but did not speak. 





* # # # # * * 


He need not have disturbed himself. Playing for safety 
in a strange neighbourhood, the comedian got his laugh 
with the word “Wigan.” R. M. 


° 2 


Dauntless Three 


OROSHILOFF, Timoshenko, and Budyenny 
Stand across the fields of Russia, north to south, 
\ From the forest glooms to levels far and fenny 
And the floods that roll towards the Dnieper’s mouth. 
They are fighting back and forward ; men are burning where 
they sowed, 
And the dragon’s teeth are harvested along the Panzers’ road ! 


Voroshiloff, Timoshenko, and Budyenny 
Stand for Europe in the path of the Accursed, 
And we fling the three our greetings for the many 
Who can hold so hard against the devil’s worst. 
Though the creeds of men divide them, ancient prejudice is 
stilled, 
When the people stand embattled on the fields that they have 
tilled. 


Voroshiloff, Timoshenko, and Budyenny 
Battle grimly as the snows advance apace 
That encircle and assault as well as any 
When a reiver goes too far beyond his base. 
Strength to Russia, triple-armoured ! Speed them wing and 
wheel and gun ! 
What are isms in our concert to the death-knell of the Hun ? 
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THERE ’S NEVER ANY NEWS AT ONE. 






































Here is the one o'clock news, and this It is announced that What time is It is officially stated that Oh, are 
is Oh, good morning, George. I your lunch supposed to be? Oh, you listening to the news? No, 
say, I’m not late, am I?... good... PLEASE go on... 


























It is reported that Ill just sit It is confirmed that Can I sit here, It is now known that Quite sure ? 
quite quiet... or is this your special chair or some- Really? Promise? No, no sherry, 
thing? Sure it isn’t? thanks. .. . 




















It is believed that. You haven’t any It is expected that You won’t have It is hoped that——Well, as a matter 
tomato-juice, I suppose? No, for any, anyway—you can’t get it any- of fact, we DID get some some time 
Heaven’s sake, don’t go and see... . where. .. . ago—a little shop in Fulham. . . 




















It is thought that I could let you It is presumed that I say, are you And that is the end of ——Ah, at last 
have the address. It was last year, SURE this isn’t your chair? You we can relax and talk. . . 
though... . look so distrait, somehow. 
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ACANTHU, 


“ Heavens, Dad! 


Don’t you know the difference 
yet between a Churchill and a Matilda?” 


Mr. Rampart and Mrs. Rampart 


r \HERE was once a man named Mr. Rampart who 
was what is known as a keen golfer because he had 
been married for more than twenty years. 

Well one evening when he came home he said very 
tenderly Gosh Im hungry but Mrs. Rampart was not in 
such a romantic mood because all she said was You do 
look tired. 

Now of course nothing annoys a husband more than being 
told that he looks tired even if he has Gladstone bags under 
his eyes unless it is being told that he doesnt look a bit 
tired when he has finished mowing a lawn that he didnt 
think needed mowing so Mr. Rampart said You seem to 
forget that Im forty-six so Mrs. Rampart said I dont seem 
to darling I just try to. 

She said I know you arent ambitious but surely you want 
to be forty-seven. She said I know what Im talking about 
- after being married to you for the best part of tw enty -two 
years so he said Well pity anyone who has had to live 
through the worst part. 

Mrs. Rampart started to cry so Mr. Rampart said Thats 
right cry so naturally Mrs. Rampart stopped crying because 
well you know what wives are. She said I am beginning 
to think you dont love me like you used to so he said Came 
the dawn. She said What did you say? so he said Home 
sweet blooming home. She said It cant be so bad youve 
lived in it long enough so he said If you can call it living. 

So Mrs. Rampart said You know what you need is a 
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holiday so Mr. Rampart said Sometimes darling you 
actually talk sense so she said Yes but usually you have no 
difficulty in understanding me. 

Mr. Rampart said I w ill get old Spedding to come away 
for a weeks golf so she said Where shall we stay darling ? 
so he said Is there any more toad left in the hole ? 

She said Dont you want me to come with you? so he 
said Didnt you say I needed a holiday? and she said Yes 
so he said Well then. He said Anyway it is rather late 
now for a holiday but she said Nonsense darling it is 
never too late to spend. 

She said I suppose you never think I need a holiday? so 
he said Well I often wish you would go away if that is 
what you mean. She said Where to? and very unwisely 
he told her. So she said You must be more consistent 
darling because only a minute ago you said you didnt want 
me to go where youre going. 

She said You know if I ever spend a whole week without 
cooking a meal I shall drop dead from shock so he said 
Well if you are certain of that darling it puts rather a 
different complexion on things. 

She said It is all very well for you with your friends at 
the golf club and the men you play golf with so he said - 
But you have your ahem girl friends to tea every time I 
come home early. She said Listen darling every time they 
come I have to spend more on cakes than I can afford 
because Mrs. Higgle Mrs. Prout and Mrs. Killit always 
spend more than they can afford when I go to them and 
when they arrive we all smile at each other and notice how 
old the other three are looking and then we play bridge 
so they smoke all my cigarettes and ignore all my ash-trays 
and when at last they go Mrs. Higgle has lost her temper 
Mrs. Prout has lost her temper Mrs. Killit has lost her 
temper and I have lost ten shillings so I say Well I am so 
glad you came and they say Its been lahvly dahling and 
then after I have wiped their lipstick off my left ear “Tam 
free to settle down to a nice long session of washing up.- 
She said Those afternoons and having my teeth drilled are 
my favourite hobbies. So Mr. Rampart said Well I will 
think it over and Mrs. Rampart said What with ? 

But Mr. Rampart couldnt get out of saying Yes because 
Mrs. Ramparts motto was If at first you dont succeed cry 
ery cry again so eventually he fixed up a week at a place 
that was really very reasonable because the charges were 
only twice as much as he wanted to pay and not more than 
three times as much as he could afford. 

Well as Mrs. Rampart was going away for a complete 
rest she bought only two new hats two dresses some 
stockings and some evening shoes and Mr. Rampart let her 
use his coupons for them or at least he didnt say she wasnt 
to although of course he might have said she wasnt to if 
she had asked him. 

Well it was a typical English summer day when they left 
home so Mrs. Rampart had to keep the taxi waiting while 
she bought a mackintosh and when they got to the station 
they had to run like mad to take their seats but they 
neednt have hurried because two other people had very 
kindly taken their seats for them. 

So they stood in the corridor and during the journey all 
the people in the front of the train pushed past them to go 
to the back and all the people in the back of the train 
pushed past them to go to the front so Mr. and Mrs. 
Rampart were very glad they were going away because 
after all there is nothing like going on holiday for making 
you feel that you need one. 

Well when they got to their hotel they changed and 
hurried downstairs to dinner and Mrs. Rampart thought 
the other women looked very ordinary and the other 
women whispered to their husbands too. 
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“Tf it’s a German plane the little man comes out, 
but for one of ours the lady appears.” 


When they had finished dinner they wanted to go out 
and get a meal somewhere but it was still raining so they 
sat in the lounge and looked at all the people in comfortable 
chairs. After a while Mrs. Rampart smiled at a lady who 
was helping to keep soldiers happy by knitting socks for 
the R.A.F. and said Chilly isnt it? so the lady said Now 
you mention it it is. Mrs. Rampart said Been here long? 
so the lady said Sssh the nine oclock news. So they 
listened to the news and when it was over Mrs. Rampart 
said Have you turned the heel? so the lady said Sssh 
chamber music. 

So everyone kept very quiet and when the concert was 
over they all shut their library books and said how fond 
of music they were. 

Then a gentleman told a funny story that wasnt and 
everyone roared with laughter so Mr. Rampart told a really 
funny story and everyone said Well it is time to turn in 
and they turned in. 

So Mr. Rampart and Mrs. Rampart turned in too but 
they didnt sleep well because the beds were so unattractive 
that it was small wonder that they had remained single 
for half a century or more. 

So they spent a week there or rather they squandered it 
and on the last day when they were going they knew the 
other people well enough to say Well we are off now and 
the other people threw reserve to the winds and said 
Oh are you off? 

And as soon as Mr. Rampart and Mrs. Rampart got in 
the train the rain stopped and the sun came out so when 
they got home Mr. Rampart mowed the lawn twice and 
Mrs. Rampart cooked a huge meal and she said Well it 
certainly is nice to be home ‘again so Mr. Rampart said 
Well who wanted the blooming holiday? or words to that 
effect and Mrs. Rampart said Huh who persuaded me? 
So they both lost their tempers and they were soon right 
back in the good old domestic atmosphere. 

But would you believe it next day Mrs. Rampart had 
Mrs. Higgle Mrs. Prout and Mrs. Killit to tea and while they 
smoked all her cigarettes she told them what a mahvlous 
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holiday it had been and what delateful people she had 
met and how she was literally dying to go there again 
next year. 

So Mr. Rampart is keener than ever on golf now because 
as he says Absence makes the heart grow fonder and there 
is nothing like trying regularly to prove it. 





TO READERS OF PUNCH OVERSEAS 
LONDON CALLING 


Wherever you may be, overseas, London calls 
you daily on the radio with the news from Britain— 
truthful, up-to-the-minute. The times and wave- 
lengths for your own region are specially chosen, 
and full details of all forthcoming overseas programmes 
in English are transmitted from London, every 
Sunday morning, by special Morse Service to the 
British authorities nearest to you. 


This information is freely available to the Press, 
and is supplied to local papers on request. Editors 
are not always aware of this English programme 
service, and if you cannot find the British 
programmes in the papers you read, they will 
be interested to know that you would like to see 
them—and how easily they can be obtained. 


THEN PLEASE LISTEN—TO LONDON, 
AND THE VOICE OF FREEDOM. 
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“Before closing, Ladies and Gentiemen, I must refer to yet another sort of gassing which induces 
drowsiness and sleep.” 


The Bomber Pilot to His Love 


IGHT me a candle in your window, sweet, Keep warm your arms, and when the invading ice 
And let it burn as brightly as our love; Licks at our leading edge it will recall 
However thick your curtains and complete Only their warmth and that rich benefice 
Your blackout, I shall see it from above. To which I am inducted after all. 
Though high the space and long the distance stretch Sleep long, sleep sound, and dream while I am gone 
Between myself and that far, flickering light, Of happinesses past and yet to be 
Its flame shall be my lodestar and will fetch When this moon-crazy interlude is done 
Me homewards through a century of night. And we can live and love at liberty. 
I’ll set my course upon your lonely bed But if one morning when you wake you see 
And on your heartbeats my direction steer, The flame has died like dreams that fall apart, 
While like a star will shine above my head Light me a candle for my memory 


That glow of faith, that challenge to your fear. And let it burn for ever in your heart. 
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VISION OF MOSCOW 





Moscow Radio. 
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“This miserable ape of Napoleon. 
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O! we have all been changed— 
though not in the twinkling of 
an eye, by any means. It has 

taken time for us to surrender our old 
suits for new and to trade our names 
for numbers, and it is clear that the 
officials at Somewhere-in-Wales have 
found us rather a tiresome crowd to 
deal with. 

We are so ignorant, that is the main 
trouble. We find ourselves standing 
outside a derelict tobacco-shop, for 
example, awaiting we know not what; 
a corporal appears, a worried, busy, 
baggy-trousered little corporal, and 
asks us what we are waiting for outside 
that derelict shop. We do not know, 
and say so; he clicks his tongue and 
goes away. Presently he returns with 
reinforcements in the shape of a 
sergeant. The sergeant says to him, 
surveying us with ill-concealed disgust, 
“This lot?” “Yes,” says the corporal 
—‘‘that lot.” And the pair of them 
run their eyes over us. 

“You lot,” says the sergeant 


eventually—“‘have you all got your. 


Twelve-fifties ?” 

There is no reply. One or two of 
us would like to reply, because the 
visitors are obviously in trouble over 
some matter which we should be able 
to clear up for them. But we just have 
to hang our heads and feel ashamed. 

“Hands up those not having no 
Twelve-fifties!”’ says the sergeant, and 
the corporal echoes — “Not having 
none, mind!” 

We shuffle our feet, trying to look as 
if we are concentrating on the question, 
but we do not put up any hands. The 
sergeant suddenly loses control; his 
nerves give way under the strain, and 
he screams at us, asking us if we 
are dumb. “No, sergeant,” we say, 
injured, and the corporal steps forward 
and speaks quietly. He has thought 
out a new method of getting at the 
truth, and suggests that those of us 
who have got Twelve-fifties should put 
our hands up. No hand is raised. The 
two N.C.O.s take tremendously deep 
breaths and sigh them out with a 
whistling noise; then they click their 
tongues and go away. Presently the 
sergeant returns, on an after-thought, 
and asks us whether we have had 
our photographs taken. We know 
the answer to this one, and bellow 
a concerted and relieved negative, 
expecting the sergeant to be pleased 
to get a word out of us. He is not 
pleased: he is very cross. We have 
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been wasting his time, he says. Are 
we not aware that if we haven't 
had our photographs taken we can’t 
possibly have had our Twelve-fifties ¢ 
What do we take him for, the sergeant 
continues, a zexxacx 2 Then he 
goes away again, stooping a little. 

This was not the only occasion 
when we were made conscious of 
our unpardonable blockheadedness. 
On the second morning of our stay, 
marching back from a cursory medical 
inspection which had been held in a 
derelict gown-shop, our corporal halted 
us outside a derelict bakery and 
disappeared on some more urgent 
errand. We stood in the sun for half 
an hour or so, exchanging views upon 
Somewhere-in-Wales, upon corporals, 
and upon the early stages of an Air 
Force career generally; then another 
corporal approached us. He would 
have passed by, but it occurred to 
him to exchange a friendly word with 
us. “What’s you lot?” he asked, 
concealing his kindly motives with a 
certain amount of official bluster. 

“Recruits,” we said, blushing with 
appropriate shame. 

‘Have you ’ad your F.F.I.?” said 
the corporal. 

Most of us shook our heads, 
wonderingly. 

“None of you ’asn’t?” 

We gazed at him silently; one or 
two of us ventured a friendly smile, 
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as who would say “‘We know we’re a 
poor lot, but we aren’t bad at heart.” 

“Nothing to grin at,” said the 
corporal. “‘About—turn !” 

After we had marched a mile or so 
we were brought to a standstill outside 
a derelict gown-shop. One or two of us 
became a little suspicious at this, but 
it was not until we were ordered, for 
the second time that morning, to “take 
off the shirt and vess” that one of our 
number was emboldened to raise his 
voice, to mention to the corporal that 
if we were going to have a cursory 
medical inspection—then, as a matter 
of fact, we had only just had one. 

The corporal swelled dangerously; 
he changed colour; he clenched his 
fists and beat them savagely against 
the seams of his trousers; he trembled 
so violently that his hat began to work 
its way off his head; for half a minute 
he was unable to select from his 
vocabulary those words which would 
best express what he wished to say. 
It was a credit to him that he found 
them at all, but he did, and they 
summed up the situation flawlessly. 

Things like Twelve-fifties, F.F.L.s, 
Two-five-twos and so on were a source 
of constant trial to our superiors at 
Somewhere-in-Wales. They puzzled 
us a little too. F.F.1., we thought for 
a long time, meant “Kirst Fitness 
Inspection” (a suggestion that it 
meant “‘ Physically Fit and Intelligent” 
was dismissed on the ground that no 
mental test was included in the 
ceremony). We now know that it 
means “‘Free From Infection,” just as 
we know that a Twelve-fifty is a 
R.A.F. identity card, and a Two-five- 
two, with which we were so often 
threatened during those early days, is 
the dreaded Charge Form. This last 
didn’t interest us a great deal, but 
when we learnt that it was necessary 
to produce our Twelve-fifty in order to 
draw our pay a strong agitation sprang 
up demanding that such a powerful 
document should be placed in our 
hands forthwith. 

It was possibly—just possibly—as a 
result of this agitation that we found 
ourselves the other day standing in 
the cobbled street outside a derelict 
slaughter-house. From time to time a 
dozen of us would shamble down the 
vard, turn to the left and vanish. 
When forty or fifty of us had taken this 
mysterious journey and had not, as 
far as we could see, returned, the rest 
of us began to get anxious. We studied 
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“ Thank your officer for 
fortnight ago.” 


the features of the sergeant in charge, 
trying to read what, if anything, was 
going on behind them. The place was, 
after all, a slaughter-house—there 
could be no mistake about that—and 
we had, we well knew, been nothing 
but an irritation to the N.C.O.s of 
Somewhere-in-Wales ever since our 
arrival. We suspected the worst. Our 
faces were pale as we filed in and 
mounted a staircase to an upper room, 
—a staircase worn by the feet: of 
thousands of our unhappy precursors. 

Six of us went in. Six chairs, a rough 
plank nailed across their backs, awaited 
us. A corporal jostled us roughly on to 
the unyielding seats, while another 
corporal bound something round our 
necks from behind and thrust some- 
thing savagely on our heads. The 
perspiration beaded our foreheads; a 
brilliant light flashed upon us. 
“Ready?” said the corporal at our 
rear. ‘‘Ready!” said a sepulchral 
voice behind the brilliant light. 
“* Shoot !” said the corporal There was 
a click. The collars, “dickies” and 
forage-caps were snatched from our 
necks and leads and we stumbled 
blindly out, into another street by 
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another door. Our photographs had 
been taken at last .. . 

And so the time passes. It is difficult 
to keep track of the days. Second- 
class Aircraftman Purbeck has cal- 
culated from a fragment of newspaper 
which blew across his ankles as we 
waited outside a derelict brewery that 
to-day is Friday. Second-class Air- 
craftman Plum has confirmed this by 
calling to mind all the meals we have 
had here, and dividing by three. This 
noble piece of self-mortification has 
also proved, to our astonishment, that 
we have only been kere five short days. 
It scarcely seems possible. Five days 
ago we were a handful of nondescript 
civilians, scarcely able to distinguish 
our right feet from our left, but 
to-morrow, when we _ leave for 
destinations as yet undisclosed, wear- 
ing uniforms which, while causing 
some of us to dwindle away somewhat 
at the shoulders, have the general 
effect of making us hold our heads 
higher than heretofore, we shall appear 
to the casual passer-by to be a 
contingent of the Royal Air Force. 

Already our N.C.O.s are beginning 
to address us as “Flight! ” instead of 
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round to help, but tell him we finished harvesting a 


“That lot what come up with me!” 
and some of us have had our photo- 
graphs taken a second time—in a more 
composed frame of mind. We are 
referred to as “airmen,” and are 
expected to behave in an “airmanlike”’ 
manner—have, indeed, agreed on oath 
to do so. 

At any time now, as Second-class 
Aircraftman Purbeck says in his 
optimistic way, we may see an 
aeroplane “quite close to.” The 
thought startles us out of our vision of 
endless derelict shops, and reminds us 
why we are doing all this. Good 
heavens—we had forgotten all about 
the war! 





° ° 


In Complete Accord 


DON’T suppose Goebbels 
Discusses the foebbels 
Of the Fuehrer 
With Goering 
Within hoering, 
Any more than with Joachim, 
Who might easily choachim. 
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The 


‘ DO not care,” said Sapper 
Sympson boldly, “if they put 
me on jankers for the duration. 

I definitely refuse to have a bath at 

the local workhouse infirmary. The 

pride of the Sympsons revolts at the 
idea.” 

Corporal Cotton sighed. 

“T have told you again and again,” 
he said, “‘that the only available baths 
in this one-eyed town are the baths at 
the workhouse, and so the O.C. has 
arranged for us to have the use of them. 
They are perfectly good baths, and I 
think we ought to be grateful. Of 
course, if you can arrange to have a 
private bath somewhere in your own 
time, you won’t have to go on the 
bath parade, but that is entirely up to 
you.” 

Sympson set off for the town as 
soon as we were free, and went straight 
to the best hotel, where he interviewed 
a very frigid young lady at the office. 

““T want a bath,” he said. 

“So it appears,” she said, looking at 
Sympson with disfavour. 

This rattled Sympson a bit, but he 
persisted gamely. 

“T would like to have a bath,” he 
explained, “in this hotel. I am quite 
willing . . .” 

“There are a thousand soldiers 
camping near this town,” she said 
wearily, “and I should estimate that 
you are the thousandth to try to get 
the use of our one bath. As it is, the 
residents have to practically queue up 
for it.” 

Sympson retired, baffled. He then 
walked up the High Street and looked 
at the shops. His idea was to make a 
small purchase in one of them, and 
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then get into easy conversation with 
the proprietor. Gradually he would 
lead the conversation round to the 
subject of baths, and then, with a light 
laugh, explain his predicament. 

There were only four shops. One 
was a tobacconist, with the notice 
“CLOSED TILL Fripay” on the door. 
Another was a sort of milliner who sold 
sea-boots as a side-line. Millinery, 
Sympson was pretty sure, meant 
coupons, and even if sea-boots did not 
require them (and he was dubious on 
this point) he was not in the mood to 
purchase any. The third shop was an 
Undertaker and Funeral Furnisher, 
and Sympson dallied with the idea of 
killing off an aunt and getting an 
estimate for a tombstone, but was 
unable on the spur of the moment to 
think of any epitaphs. 

The next shop was a grocer. The 
window was full of things in tins, and 
there was a notice about “registered 
customers only,” but he eventually 
plucked up courage and went in and 
asked for a couple of candles. It 
required a good deal of ingenuity to 
lead the conversation gently from 
candles to baths, but in the end he 
managed it. The grocer said that he 
had often wondered what the Army 
did about baths. 

“The arrangements,” said Sympson 
sadly, ‘‘are not what they should be. 
I would give a great deal,” he added, 
“for a bath at this very moment. I 
suppose you don’t know anybody in 
this town who owns a bath, and who 
would lend it to me?” 

The grocer said that personally he 
used an old-fashioned hip-bath which 
had been in the family for generations. 
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He indicated that Sympson was 
welcome to it if he cared. 

Sympson said that it was awfully 
kind of the grocer, but that he couldn’t 
really put him to the trouble of boiling 
the necessary hot water. But if the 
grocer knew anybody who had a 
modern bath .. . 

“Mr. Jukes,” said the grocer. 
“You'll find him in the saloon bar of 
the ‘Black Boar’ at this time of day. 
Bald man with a grey moustache.” 

Sympson went back to the “Black 
Boar” and asked the only bald-headed 
man with a grey moustache for a 
match. From this it was an easy 
matter to work steadily up, through 
the weather, Winston Churchill and 
the egg-rationing scheme to the subject 
of baths. 

Ten minutes later he was walking 
home with Mr. Jukes who was saying 
that he was pretty sure the water 
would be hot. Sympson felt highly 
pleased with himself. 

“Yes,” repeated Mr. Jukes, “I 
think it will be hot. Thursday is one 
of the nights when the inmates have 
their baths.” 

“Tnmates?” said Sympson. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jukes. ‘“Didn’t I 
tell you that I was caretaker at the 
workhouse infirmary ?” 





BITTER WINDS AND 
ANGRY SEAS 


HE Battle of the Atlantic 

finds the Navy and the 
Merchant Service keeping cease- 
less vigil. Their efforts mean 
food supplies, munitions of war, 
protection of home, support 
for Forces overseas, constant 
watch upon the enemy—all 
these are dependent upon their 
selfless service. We shall never 
be able to repay our debt, but 
at least we can provide them 
with the comforts they deserve 
and make their winter hard- 
ships a little more bearable. 


Won’t you please help us? 
If this is your first introduction 
to the Fund will you please 
become a subscriber ? 


Donations will be gratefully 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch at 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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“Thoughts in a 
Garden...” 


S I had suddenly noticed on 
my engagement-pad that the 
Evacuee Committee meeting 

was to-morrow and not to-day, I had 
that lovely feeling one has when any 
plan for the afternoon has been put off, 
and it was fine for once, so it seemed an 
opportunity to sit in the garden. 

Having unearthed my sun-suit, and 
with some difficulty found a parasol 
and the sun-tan oil, I went down to the 
air-raid shelter to get a deck-chair, 
rug and cushion. I took one of the 
French classics out of the shelf on the 
stairs, and a dictionary, for it was a 
chance to get down to some serious 
reading; and a bundle of American 
magazines I had only had time to 
glance at. It was as well to take 
writing-paper too and a fountain-pen, 
as my letters were behind-hand, and 
the petit point which had been put 
away at the beginning of the war, to 
do when I had finished sewing the 
buttons on some tropical shirts due 
at the Work Party to-morrow. I 
remembered to bring the cigarettes and 
matches, and thought it would be 
rather nice to have the wireless, in 
case. I dumped them down and went 
back for the midge stuff. 

I found quite a nice corner where it 
wasn’t much too hot when the sun was 
out and the wind which had sprung up 
bearable as long as I anchored the 
papers with the wireless. 

It was a nice pre-war feeling relaxing 
in a deck-chair, and I came to the 
conclusion that one certainly should sit 
out more often. There were masses of 
things one could do just as well in the 
garden. Look what a lot I was going 
to get through to-day, and it really 
was delicious. The sun had come out 
and the breeze quietened down for a 
moment... 

I stretched my legs complacently 
and sat a little more upright. A clock 
struck three, and I had been sitting 
there since quarter past two. What 
waste of time! 

But after all thought should be a 
definite part of one’s life. In fact it 
was an achievement to have spent 
three-quarters of an hour in consecutive 
and constructive thought. I quite saw 
the point of yogi after all. It would be 
interesting, I felt sure, to try to unravel 
my thought sequence and see what 
dominant principle underlay it. 

I had been wondering when the 
clock struck whether I had remembered 
to ring up Mrs. Lapin about the Guide 
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hut, but that no doubt had been the 
bridge to ordinary life, before that I 
was thinking how tricky it must be for 
the major who sometimes came to have 
a bath, to get his battle-dress dry in 
his tent, and then what an enormous 
amount of coupons a mackintosh 
took, and if I could face washing the 
cellophane off the windows, sordid 
though it had become, and whether 
the charwoman would be called up, 
and what Nanny had said at her 
interview, and would I look better in 
khaki, or that subtle Air Force blue, 
and if there’d be any letters by the 
second post beyond some long-winded 
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official statements I should have to 
face reading, and what a very nice man 
the postman was and how beautifully 
he had mended the chairs . . . 
Perhaps it was as well that at that 


, point the sun went in for good, and 


drops of rain began to fall, enforcing 
action and the shelving of further 
analysis of thought structure. 

I picked up the chair, rug, cushion, 
wireless, French classic, dictionary, 
American magazines, writing-paper, 
fountain-pen, spectacles, sun-tan oil, 
tropical shirts, petit point, work-bag, 
cigarettes, matches and midge stuff, 
and went indoors. 





























“Ah! 
our fashions!” 


ea, 





Tf only the dear Fuebrer had a wife to guide us in 
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MINUTE 1 
Ist June. 
Mr. Talkinghorne. 


BEG to report with regard to the 
| new Wash-places on the second 

floor that the word “Ladies” has 
been placed in error on the door of the 
Gentlemen’s Wash-place. A similar 
error has been made in respect of the 
Ladies’ Wash-place. 

In -these circumstances there has 
been some apprehension among officers 
of both sexes on the floor in question. 
It is understood that in order to avoid 
complications through using the Wash- 
place assigned to them by the Accom- 
modation Section, they are descending 
to the first floor, and even ascending to 
the third. 

It need hardly be emphasized that 
this involves a considerable waste of 
official time, and has an adverse effect 
generally upon the work of the staff. 
Moreover we must bear in mind the 
waste of public money if we continue 
to keep immobilized in this way two 
well-appointed Wash-places. 

The following solutions are suggested. 
The operative words are painted on 
the doors, and you may consider it 
desirable to have them painted out, 
and the correct words painted in. Or 
you may prefer to adopt the speedier 
plan of having suitably inscribed 
placards pasted or nailed over the 
present lettering. It would obviously 
be cheaper to follow one of these 
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Ten-Minute Lullaby 


courses than to have the doors inter- 
changed as they stand. 
It is hoped that an early decision 
may be given. 
N. O. PLueton, 
Higher Clerical Officer, 
Accommodation. 


MINUTE 2 
10th June. 
Assistant Secretary, Accommodation. 


The preceding Minute raises a 
question which may assume some 
importance if prompt action is not 
taken. 

The short’ point ‘is: owing to a 
regrettable error, which I am having 
investigated on another file, the door 
of the Ladies’ Wash-place on the 
second floor has _ been inscribed 
“Gentlemen,” and vice versa. 

Not unnaturally there is some 
discontent among the officers on the 
second floor, and the matter may very 
well become a bone of contention with 
the staff associations. 

Alternative courses of action are 
indicated in the penultimate paragraph 
of Minute 1. I have no observations 
to make on these, except to endorse 
the suggestion that it would be unwise 
to interchange the doors in toto, if only 
because they are right and left-handed 
respectively, and could not be satis- 
factorily refitted without having the 
door-posts transferred with them. 

In view of the possibility of staff 
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side repercussions, may we have an 
early decision, please ? 
R. 8. TALKINGHORNE, 
Principal, Accommodation. 


MINUTE 3 
lith June. 
Director of Accommodation. 


You should see this new Wash-place 
tangle. 

The preceding Minute wisely draws 
attention to the possibility of staff side 
repercussions. It may even be argued 
that because of this error these Wash- 
places do not come within the scope of 
the definition laid down in Part IX, 
Section 7, para. iv of the Fifth Report 
of the Second Royal Commission on 
Hygiene in the Civil Service, which is 
our authority on these matters, and 
consequently that we are guilty of a 
breach of faith which may land us in 
hot water. 

This sort of thing has been happen- 
ing too often of late, and you may care 
to take the matter up with the 
responsible Department. 

I am delaying action until I know 
your views on this aspect, but you will 
agree that we must not hold things up 
too long. A. B.C., 

Assistant Secretary, 
Accommodation. , 


MINUTE 4 
21st June. 
Permanent Secretary. 

We spoke yesterday about this 
troublesome case. I agree with 
A.S./Accommodation that representa- 
tions should be made to the Board of 
Construction, and attach a letter for 
your signature accordingly. The matter 
appears to be one of some urgency. 

D 


J 


Director of Accommodation. 


MINvuTE 5 
24th June. 
Director of Accommodation. 
I agree. We must kick them as 
quickly as possible, and keep kicking 
them as necessary. G. H. 1. 


MINUTE 6 
30th June. 
Assistant Secretary, Accommodation. 


The Secretary has now written a 
strong note to the Board of Construc- 
tion. You will want the papers back to 
pursue the adjustment of the legends 
on the doors. In all the circumstances 
I incline to repainting. D. E. F., 


Director of Accommodation. 
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“I don’t know who you are, Madam, but I’m afraid we’re at cross purposes.” 


MINUTE 7 
4th July. 
Mr. Talkinghorne. 


Accordingly, please. 
A.C. 77 
Assistant Secretary, 
Accommodation. 


MINUTE 8 
Hh July. 
Mr. Plugton. 
To see Minutes 6 and 7, and take 
necessary action immediately. 
R.S. T. 
MINUTE 9 
15th July. 
Painting Division, Board of 


Construction. 
Please arrange for the words 
“Ladies” and ‘‘Gentlemen” on the 


doors of the second-floor Wash-places 


to be painted out, and the words 
“Gentlemen” and “Ladies” respec- 
tively to be substituted. It is 
important that this work should be 
carried out at once. 
N. O. PLuctTon, 
Ministry of , 





Minute 10 
20th July. 
Mr. Talkinghorne. 


I beg to report that in accordance 
with the terms of Minutes 6 and 7 
above, I gave instructions to the 
Painting Division of the Board of 
Construction for the work to be carried 
out (see Minute 9). This has now been 
neatly and expeditiously done. 

I regret, however, to have to report 
further that in the interim the Plumb- 
ing Division of the same Depart- 
ment has detected the manifest 


inaccuracy of the inscriptions and 
(acting upon whose instructions is not 
quite clear, but this point is being 
pursued on another file) had taken 
independent action to correct the error. 

This they did in the only way open 
to the Plumbing Division, namely, by 
exchanging in their entirety the internal 
fittings of the two Wash-places. 

You will note that we have thus 
arrived back at the situation outlined 
in Minute 1, except that the Ladies’ 
Wash-place (inscribed “Gentlemen”) 
is now where the Gentlemen’s Wash- 
place (inscribed ‘‘Ladies”) was, and 
vice versa. 

May I therefore have your instruc- 
tions please, as the matter is now 
becoming rather urgent. 

N. O. PLuctTon, 
Higher Clerical Officer, 
Accommodation. 
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‘Sorry, Sir, no shoe-cleaning: short-staffed.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Belgium Plays Her Part 


WHEN you have said that our laissez-faire attitude 
towards Germany was the prime cause of uneasy neutrality 
among the smaller European nations, you have given the 
long-term cause of most of Belgium’s political activities 
since the last war. Her eighteen days’ desperate self- 
defence “under a sky that belonged exclusively to the 
enemy,’ and the precarious statesmanship that led up to 
this climax, are now summarized by the Belgian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in Belgium: The Official Account of What 
Happened, 1939-40 (Evans, 5/-). An appendix of documents 
concerned includes the neutrality speeches of Belgian 
statesmen; Belgium’s commitments—and release from 
commitments—towards England, France and Germany; 
the joint endeavours of the Oslo Powers, Queen WILHELMINA 
and King LEopoLp at pre-war mediation; and the captured 
instructions (photographed) indicating in detail the Second 
Luftflotte’s dispositions for invading Belgium. The actual 
story of the invasion, with excellent maps, undoubtedly 
proves that the Belgian army did more than could have 
been expected of it to stem the German advance and 
facilitate the escape of the Allies. War having been begun 
before it was declared, over half the Belgian ‘planes were 
lost on the ground at the outset. 





Heroic Scholarship 


Mr. GrorGE Sampson’s Concise Cambridge History of 


English Literature (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 15/-) 
surveys in eleven hundred pages the whole of English 
literature, from Browvu.r to T. E. Lawrence. It is based 
on the Cambridge History of English Literature, and each 
chapter, except the last, bears the same title as the 
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corresponding volume in the parent history. It is a 
strenuous feat of scholarship, a monument of patience, 
industry and accuracy. Some idea of its scope may be 
given by the fact that it deals not only with all the chief 
writers of England and a multitude of lesser names, but 
also with such subsidiary topics as the introduction of 
printing, the development of universities and public schools, 
the dissolution of the religious houses, the book trade, the 
foundation of libraries, the beginnings of journalism, 
the growth of Dissent, antiquarianism and bibliography. 
Referring to another Titan of literary scholarship, Professor 
GEORGE Sarntspury, Mr. Sampson speaks of him as being 
“on the heroic scale of learning,” yet even SAINTSBURY’S 
scale dwindles in comparison with Mr. Sampson’s. On the 
other hand, SarntsBury is the more attractive writer. He 
had, Mr. Sampson justly says, “what few scholars seem to 
possess, an immense vitality of enjoyment.” Mr. SAMPSON 
is precise and guarded, where SAINTSBURY was sweeping 
and exuberant. It is a characteristic of scholars, for whom 
the world outside their libraries is a distressingly untidy 
and unassorted pile of happenings, to shrink from admitting 
that literature is based on experience. They prefer to think 
of SHAKESPEARE and other great writers as observing the 
whirlpool from a distance, not as climbing out of it and 
then recording what it was like to be immersed. ‘‘ Readers,” 
Mr. Sampson says, ‘“‘should not be too readily seduced into 
accepting dangerous and unwarranted personal interpreta- 
tions of Troilus and Timon.” That strikes the keynote of: 
his criticism throughout this volume. The reader who goes 
to it for profound judgments will be disappointed, but as 
a clear and compact exposition of all the relevant facts a 
student of our literature needs, it is without an equal. 


The Rectory at War 


In Northbridge Rectory (Hamish Hamiton, 86) Mrs. 
ANGELA THIRKELL makes another war-time survey of 
Barsetshire. Even the crustiest wouldn’t grudge her the 
loan of this county, for she is the uncontested heiress of the 
English novel of pastoral comedy; Mrs. INcHBALD, JANE 
AUSTEN and TROLLOPE, schools, tea-parties, country house- 




















“And there goes the last of the pattern-books.” 
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A LIGHT DIET HAS EATEN UP A FULL DIET!” 


Fred. Pegram, September 29th, 1915 


parties, pigstyes and the cathedral close. She has a 
knowledge so great that it might almost be called scholarly 
of what people actually say and do under the influence of 
tea or sherry, or an air-raid, or a clerical upbringing. She 
never misses a shade of conversation, or a motive, or the 
slightest social impact. She knows exactly the effect of 
Corporal Jackson on.the Rectory Kitchen Staff, and how 
Father Fewling, a retired naval man turned High Church 
clergyman, would fit up a wardens’ shelter. “I did rather 
wish,” he said shyly, ‘“‘that I could have had a little 
ceremony here, a kind of blessing on our work, but I wasn’t 


sure if the Bishop would approve, and after all, he is my 
superior officer. However, we have a most ingenious 
locker under the bunks for food and books.” A new 
character, and one of Mrs. THIRKELL’S very best, is the 
odiously cheerful and loudly-coloured Mrs. Spender. The 
pleasure of longing to wring Mrs. Spender’s neck is acute, 
and not merely literary, and perhaps the only serious 
criticism of the book is that she comes in too rarely. 
Otherwise, Mrs. THrRKELL—who has dispensed by now 
with any plot whatever—is by turns as placid, sympathetic, 
humorous and frankly unkind as ever. 
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Molesworth at Goste Grange 


Contains: Diary of gostes, gnats, shrekes, shudders, grandmothers and wise parots. 


August 25. Mum go off to Pop who is still guarding 
weedy baracks in wales. Gran take us to tuough creepy 
house e.g. gorly grange. Chiz as we hopped to go to grans 
house but this impossible owing to bomb in greenhouse. 
Gran sa that if it go off she fear she will lose all her glass. 
She sa she kno we brave little chaps and can stand a shock 
but all copes of chatterbox haf been also destroyed including 
1887-1903. cheers cheers cheers. molesworth 2 sa any hope 
of ernest (dog) hafing got in the way of something and is 
stood in korner. (Unfeeling to dum things) 


August 26. Grange is full of tuough serpranos e.g. 
Secktion of B.B.C. and platoon of dancers from camberwell 
balet skool who dance weedily. Dancers do fierce dance and 
tuough lade pla piano mightily. All girls zoom by folowed 
by M. Anatole at 90 m.p.h. molesworth 2 arive with parot 
he sa anything up. Parot watch with kritical eye and I 
expeck rude words as per usual for instance cripes. Aktually 
both bird and molesworth 2 struck dumb by what they 
see. Coo. 

August 27. 


Parot expected shortly to make a statment 
on the dancing. 


August 28. Gran haf weedy bycycle (non-racing) and 


ernest (dog) swank becos he haf a basket on handelbars.° 


Chiz as he get uppish and do tuough growling at parot, 
blakbirds, messerchimts and mr cheese of B.B.C. Absolute 
swanking as he couldn’t hurt a flea. Gran arive from town 
highly delited she haf found a wizard book for reading 
instead of chatterbox e.g. Wee tim and tiny Nelly, a book 
for young peoply chiz chiz chiz. Book is record weedy and 
stiff with grandmothers chiz. Wee tim pinch an aple and 
get héll knocked out of him. 


August 29. Gran give weedy tea party and mr cheese 
come he wear yelow jersey and swank like anything viz 
here is a rock cake and this is john cheese eating it. He sa 
ernest (dog) intresting specmen of the highly bred poodle. 
Chiz as ernest swell with pride and leap at parot. Mr cheese 
look at parot and sa ah pscitacus arithacus or something 
and parot is dumb. Strange. 


August 30. No statement from parot about dancing. 
His lips are sealed. , 


August 31. Grate treat mr cheese sa we can come to 
tuough broadcast to amerika. He ask gran too but she sa 
why for goodness sake when she can hear it perfeckly well on 
her own small portable. Exit cheese bafled. Manage to do 
tuough smugling of parot into broadcast which record weedy 
viz all sa can you hear me tony this is mum and dad and 
burst out blubbing chiz. mr cheese then sa we haf in the 
studio a little british boy and he is going to give a boys 
mesage to his brothers over sees. Unfortunately parot 
then give record hicup (Indigeston that new seed) chiz 
but mr cheese sa hah ha ha a funny incident and give me 
trecherous blip. He then ask molesworth 2 to speke (sap). 
Not bad aktually as he sa cheeky things e.g. all boys in 
amerika are girlies and describe a 1000000 bombs he haf 
personaly endured. 


September ‘1. Balet skool give weedy concert in aid of 


solders socks. All girls leap out of shrubery also M. Anatole 
who now zoom at increased speed 250 m.p.h. All clap and 
he zoom back agane. All girls then die cheers cheers cheers 
but come alive agane chiz. Parot still sa nothing but peck 
ernest (dog) who die for king weedily. Sudenly in come fat 


fairy cheers cheers as it is UNCKLE BINGO. Ernest yap, boys 
cheer, parot alite gracefully on mr cheese. Gran also highly 
delited but audience shout shame shame shame chiz also 
mr cheese who go tsstss like bycycle pump. M. Anatole 
faint and is carred off by 5 girls. Gosh tuough. 


September 2. Parot so pleased to see Unckle Bingo he 
let out record worD. molesworth 2 highly delited he repeat 
it fifty times and beat his chest. Unfortunately gran hear 
also tuough lade mrs gribble who hapned to be cramming 
buns (N.b. all old lades choose the buns boys want becos 
they get in fuste) Gran sa to molesworth 2 how can you be 
such a bad little boy as to sa such a rude THING but moles- 
worth 2 sa its only the one mum uses when she loses her 
lipstick. He sa gosh would you like to hear a real woRD 
you kno the one that Pop uses and is sent out of room. 
Gran severely browns off Unckle bingo (bad example by 
larffing). 


September 3. Wee tim has smaked. Puss. 


Gosh tuough. 


September 4. Chap3. Puss has scatched wee tim cheers 
cheers cheers. 


(Chap 2.) 


September 5. Unckle bingo sa haf we ever seen a goste 
and molesworth 2 sa he haf seen trillions he is a swankpot. 
Unckle bingo then sa how about a goste tonite and moles- 
worth 2 sa he is not quite feeling like it. Tuough tuough i 
sa i will come. Midnight strike shiver shiver we creep into 
unknown haunted room shiver moan drone. Footsteps 
come chains rattle I draw deep breath it is the maniak fiend 
the green faced murderer of hounsditch i sa and unckle 
bingo sa shut up for goodness sake and dive under bed 
(windy). i join him tremble tremble but lights go on cheers 
cheers it is only mrs gribble. Tell unckle Bingo who sa he 
would rather haf green-faced murderer of hounsditch. 
Chiz as he then pull me out and tell mrs gribble he haf been 
looking for me all over the house. Super chiz as mrs gribble 
insist i haf 6 with bedroom sliper. Unckle bingo give me 
woodbine after but I feel fate haf been hard. Also bedroom 
sliper. 

September 6. Find parot in holly bush who stare 
sombrely at balet dancers. 


September 7. Gran give triffic TEA on lawn in honour of 
old skool friend lady cobblestone. Unckle bingo sa this is 
the tea to end teas and never was so much eaten so quickly 
by so few. Looking at me chiz as hadn’t properly started. 
Flies zoom, wasps dive squadrons of gnats atack in forma- 
tion. Gran and lady coblestone sa weedy things e.g. 
fidlesticks prissila cobblestone and all ask mr cheese to 
recite chiz chiz chiz chiz. All insecks resent poem especially 
gnats they hammer mr cheese relentlessly. In midle 
tuough german appear with parashoot all scream but only 
unckle bingo becos there is a parot on shoulder cracking 
seed. Gran tell lady cobblestone who score wizard wam on 
him with cream bun and near miss with ecalir cheers cheers 
cheers. All larff except mr cheese who dash away and is 
ringing church bell until old lade appear with prayer book. 

September 8. Parot at last make uterance on balet 
dancing. He sa what tempo and peck ernest (dog) who leap 
into basket on handelbars. 

September 9. Dogs and parots haf faces like carots 
(oficial) Boo to everbode. 

the end. 
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The Occasional Admiral 


Y great-great-great-grandfather went to sea 
In sixteen hundred and eighty-three, 
And, after a reasonable interval 
He was made an “Occasional Admiral.” 


Now if your uncle happens to be 

Admiral Thingummy, K.C.B., 

And you say “Uncle Victor (or Uncle Val) 

What was an Occasional Admiral?” 

He will probably answer “Tut! Tut! never mind! 
You shouldn’t ask questions of that kind!” 

And I think I know why—let me whisper it low, 
The reason may be that he doesn’t know! 





Set fe Ta Se 
Way 
Then he’ll toddle along to his club in the Mall 
And there he will seek out an erudite pal 
And, after the usual ceremony 
(“A little more water ?—thanks—have this with me’’) 
He will say 
“By the way, 

You’re an encyclopedia of things nautical— 
What was an Occasional Admiral?” 


And his friend, if he’s well up in nautical lore, 
Will reply ‘“‘Why, the name for those johnnies before 


”? 


They invented the rating of Commodore! 





He’s been ashore now for a very long time, 

So to give him an airing I’ve written this rhyme. 

He’s too old for a convoy, so I had a hunch 

He might fly his “‘jack-flag” in the pages of Punch. 
J. 8. Hf. 
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OOKING back over the years, one 

sees how much Charles has done 

for Miss Littlemug ever since 
she first came to Little Fiddle-on- 
the-Green and Cousin Florence wrote: 
“Miss L. arrives June, 3.41 P.m., Fri.: 
so grateful anything you can do for 
her love to children and all. P.S.— 
What weather! I hear Northumber- 
land is even worse.” 

Charles sees how much he has done 
for Miss Littlemug too, and there can 
be no doubt that Miss Littlemug sees 
it, because, as she says herself, there’s 
always some little thing. In the 
summer it’s the garden and the man 
who comes twice a week. (Not Charles, 
whose visits very often run to five 
times a week.) 

In winter it’s always the hot-water 
system, the kitchen-range and the 
place where the gutter overflows on 
to the landing. 

The income-tax return, the telephone 
account and the extraordinary and 
unneighbourly attitude of Canon 
Pramm about Miss Littlemug’s hens, 
go on all the year round. 

The war—which has, as Aunt Emma 
says, made life so difficult—has also 
given Charles a good many additional 
opportunities for helping her, and it 
may be said that Miss Littlemug has 
taken full advantage of them. 

War-damage insurance, the black- 
out, Miss Littlemug’s ration-book and 
the misunderstanding between Miss 
Littlemug and the billeting officer, 
have given Charles only less to do 
than Miss Littlemug’s stirrup-pump, 
gas-mask, margarine coupons and 
the misunderstandings between Miss 
Littlemug and the police. 

Naturally it came as no surprise 
when Miss Littlemug rang up and said 
we were always so kind and Charles 
was so clever, she felt sure he could 
easily force a lock for her. 

“Why should she feel sure?” 
Charles. 

“Why,” one replied, “should she 
think both of us kind and only one of 
us clever?” 

“T can’t hear what you’re saying, 
dear,” said Miss Littlemug at the other 
end of the telephone—and one removed 
one’s hand from the mouthpiece and 
said: All right; Charles would go round. 

“With my set of housebreaker’s 
tools,” said Charles rather acidly, and 


said 
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Kindness 


actually taking only a small penknife 
which he always carried anyway. 

Something told him, he said, that 
Miss Littlemug would have at least 
three hundred and twenty odd keys, 
all unlabelled, and that one or more of 
them would fit whatever it was she 
wanted to open. 

It turned out to be a large musical- 
box encased in rosewood. 

Miss Littlemug explained that she 
had gone to a sale in order to buy six 
tumblers, some bedroom cans, a small 
cane chair painted white and, if 
possible, a pair of antique Satsuma 
vases, together with raffia wastepaper 
basket and solid mahogany footstool 
embroidered red and green parrots. 

She had, however, only been able 
to get a portfolio containing views of 
Lucknow and this musical-box—which 
was locked and without a key. 

“However,” said Miss Littlemug, 
“T happen to have quite a number of 
odd keys, many of which my dear 
father omitted to label. These very 
large ones are obviously door-keys, and 
the very tiny ones probably watch- 
keys, but there are plenty of medium- 
sized ones.” 

The eighteenth key opened the box 
and Charles said that if he heard 
“Les Cloches de. Corneville” once he 
must have heard it fifty times before 
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he found out which lever was Stop 
and which Repeat. 

After that he oiled the wheels, the 
roller and the levers and heard ‘‘The 
Wild Gypsy Maid,” ‘Men of Harlech,” 
and something that he thought was a 
hymn but couldn’t identify. . 

Before Miss Littlemug could give 
him “Gently Speak in Accents Tender” 
and ‘‘Three Cheers for the Red, White 
and Blue,” Charles said he thought he 
would be wanted at home. 

(And next morning in the bath he 
was still giving a perfectly recognizable 
rendering of “Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville.”) 

The musical-box, after some fifty- 
five minutes of discussion, had been 
lifted up by Charles and placed on the 
top of the Indian cabinet that Miss 
Littlemug’s great-uncle had brought 
back from the Far East and presented 
to Miss Littlemug’s grandmother. 

“T hope it'll be all right there,” 
said Miss Littlemug, and Charles said 
it would, only Miss Littlemug wouldn’t 
be able to lift it down for herself. 

One asked Charles if he realized that 
this really meant that he would have 
to go and lift it down°whenever Miss 
Littlemug wished to hear “‘ Les Cloches 
de Corneville,” but Charles replied that 
if it had the same effect on her as it 
was having on him she’d hear it all 
day and all night tinkling in her brain. 

What actually happened was that 
Miss Littlemug rang up two days 
later to ask whether Charles would 
come round and see what could be 


done about her great-uncle’s cabinet, 


some broken china, finding an in- 
expensive and yet fully qualified 
masseuse who understood sprains and 
could provide her own transport, and 
somebody to replace Miss Littlemug 
temporarily as a fire-watcher, assistant 
billeting officer, and member of the 
Home Defence Committee. 

Miss Littlemug added, pleasantly 
but decidedly, that she had the less 
scruple about asking him, as_ the 
accident would never have happened 
at all but for Charles’s saying that she 
would never be able to lift down that 
musical-box for herself. 

“Naturally, after that I felt I had to 
try,” she said. 

Pretty well the only thing un- 
damaged in the crash was the 
musical-box. E. M. D. 
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